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For You a Lei 


A lei of love we give to you 

To think of us when you are blue 
Wherever you may be 

Over land or over sea 

For you a lei to remember us.* 


* From a song of the Hawaiian Islands 


Melvin Santiago and Janice Ing, St. Theresa's 
School, Honolulu, present leis on Lei Day to Luther 
W. Phillips, USS Agawam. Eight thousand leis were 
given by JRCers on last Lei Day to all hospitals, 
institutions, and servicemen. 
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Aloha. Hawaii 


Aloha in Hawaii means many things—hello, farewell, . 
love, good luck, greeting. So it is Aloha this month in 
the News to Junior Red Cross members in the Hawaii 
chapter. 

The News editors wish to express their thanks in 
the preparation of the contents for this issue to all of 
the Hawaiian JRCers who wrote articles, to Mrs. Beatrice 
Carter, JRC chairman, to Mrs. Barbara Williams, JRC 
director, and to all of the other friends in the Hawaiian 


Chapter who gave of their time so generously. 


Some Hawaiian Words 


LEI—Garland of flowers 
POI—Hawaiian food staple made from taro roots 


LAUHALA—Dried fronds of the pandanus tree suit- 
able for making mats and bags 


HOLOKU—Hewaiian fitted long dress 
SEE MOIl—Hawaiian word for candy 
PANDANUS—Small tropical tree 


KOA—Large Hawaiian tree, whose wood is used 
for furniture, trays, and bowls 


PAPAYA—Popular breakfast fruit of Hawaii 
MENEHUNE—Hawaiian elves, “little people” 
HOE HANA—Hawaiian expression for hard work 
PAU—tThe word for “finished” or “the end.” 


Our Cover 
George Logue, an Hawaiian artist in Honolulu, de- 
signed our April News cover, which we have titled 


“Paradise of the Pacific,” one of Hawaii's nicknames. 


Pan American Day 


Remember to observe Pan American Day in your 
school on April 14. Teachers may send for the free 
Pan American Day Packet of program materials for 
1957 by writing to the Office of Public Relations, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 












MM“ the little Hawaiian girl, wakened be- 
fore dawn the day of the fair, she was that 


excited! This was the first year she had been 
big enough to enter the /ei making contest and 
for months she had been planning the kind of lei 
she would make. It would be a two-tone lei, fash- 
ioned of the white ginger blossoms that grew high 
in the mountains by the waterfall, and creamy, 
yellow ginger from the valley. With such a lei, 
she should win third prize, at least. 

“But today,” she scolded herself, ‘is not the 
day to dream, it is the day to do.” And she hopped 
out of bed, made a quick breakfast of coconut milk, 
poi, and a banana freshly picked from the tree 
outside the back door, then started up the moun- 
tain. 

What a wonderful day for a fair—in fact what 
a wonderful day just to be alive, thought Maile, 
watching the sun cast a lavender-rose mist over 
the mountain. The dew, glistening on the forest 
of dark green fern, was like tiny diamonds, she 
mused. In the rainy season, she and the other 
children, who lived nearby, slid down the moun- 
tain’s slippery paths, on sleds made of giant leaves 
from the ti plants. 

She knew she shouldn’t but she could not resist 
planning how she would spend the prize money. 
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By MARY DANA RODRIGUEZ 


Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


Some of the Hawaiian words used 
in this story of Maile’s surprise 
adventure are explained for you on page 3. 


Wouldn’t it be nice to buy Auntie Pauahi, with 
whom she lived, a real /auhala hat to wear to 
church with her best oloku. The only hat Auntie 
Pauahi owned now was an old coconut one like 
the tourists wore in Kona and Waikiki. 

Then if there were enough money left she would 
buy some new hemp so that Uncle Solomon could 
mend his fishing nets properly. 

And if there were sti// some money left over 
she would take Keoki, her younger brother down 
to the Chinaman’s shop in the village and they 
would buy the big 10-cent bag of see moi and each 
have a cup of shaved ice with luscious pink straw- 
berry syrup poured over it. 

While planning, Maile gathered the fragile, 
white ginger blossoms deftly from beneath the 
trees—filling a large bag with many more than 
she would need, in case her nervous fingers should 
Then she 


hastened down the valley to the house where Tutu 


bruise some in the stringing, later. 


lived and where she would pick the yellow ginger. 
(Tutu means grandmother in Hawaiian.) 

Tutu was not really Maile’s grandmother. She 
was a kind old lady who was called Tutu by all 
the children in the district. Tutu was very clever 


at doing many things. It was said she could even 


read fortunes by peering down into the nearby 
volcano crater. 

Reaching Tutu’s door, Maile was alarmed to 
hear no singing and to scent no fragrance of a 
cake baking. Each year since the fair had first 
started, Tutu had entered a big, fresh coconut cake 
—and each year it had won the first prize! 

Tutu was sitting in her rocker, her hands over 
her face, when Maile entered. Ingredients for 
the cake were on the table and the oven was lighted 
but Tutu just sat, rocking back and forth. 

“Tutu, what’s the matter?” Maile cried. 

“Auwe,” moaned Tutu (which means, “woe is 
me” in Hawaiian). “It’s no use, Maile. For the 
first time since the fair began, I will not have a 
cake to enter. I try so hard to mix but my hands 
are old and stiff. They hurt so, I can hardly move 
them.” 

Maile looked at the old hands in dismay. Tutu 
needed the baking contest money especially this 
year, for there had been little rain and her taro 
crop had failed. “Tutu,” she said, “let me rub 
your hands with coconut oil. Then I will help 
you make your cake. Just tell me, every step, what 
to do.” 

Much later when Maile was putting the cake 
into the oven, she glanced at the clock. Tears of 
disappointment clouded her vision, for there was 
no time left to gather the yellow ginger, or to make 
her lei. Still, Tutu was looking so much happier, 
it really was worthwhile. 

Wrapping the beautiful cake very carefully, 
Tutu said, ‘I wish I felt strong enough to go with 
you.” And giving Maile a goodby kiss, she said, 
‘“There’s a nice lunch for you in the paper bag by 
the door.” 

Maile sped to the bus stop as fast as she dared, 
not to jar the cake, and the bus came along at the 
exact moment she reached the corner. Sitting down 
in one of the few seats unoccupied, she realized 
that this was the first moment she had relaxed 
since morning. 

“Whew!” she sighed. 

“Whew,” went the bus, only louder. 

“Flat tire,” the driver announced. ‘Everybody 


out. 


Sitting on a lava rock at the side of the road, 
Maile decided to nibble at the lunch Tutu had sent 
with her. Imagine her surprise when, on opening 
the brown bag, she discovered white ginger blos- 
soms. Goodness! she had picked up the wrong 
bag. 

Her string and needle were there too, and she 
began to fashion a lei. It could not be the two- 
tone one she had dreamed of making, of course, 
and she could never finish it in time. Neverthe- 
less, the cool white buds were fresh as the dew still 
on them and she worked gently and steadily with 
them. Her lei was nearly half finished when the 
driver called, “All aboard!” 

It was no use trying to string flowers on such a 
crowded, jiggling bus, so Maile just held the cake 
box carefully upright on her lap and sighed again. 

“Whew!” she said. 

“Whew,” went the bus again. Another flat 
tire! 

The other passengers grumbled considerably but 
Maile sought shelter under a shady tree and fin- 
ished her lei. Tire fixed at last, everyone boarded 
the bus and in half an hour’s time they arrived at 


the fair. (More on next page) 





Maile’s coconut cake brought tears of joy to old 
Tutu’s eyes. 
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Maile placed the 
white lei around 
the Mayor's neck. 


First of all, Maile entered Tutu’s cake in the 
baking contest, then she found the flower booth 





where leis were to be kept hidden until time for 
the judging, and entered her lei. It would not 
receive even so much as an honorable mention, she 
thought, for it was just a plain white ginger, 
though double in size. 

“Well,” Maile thought, “there’s fun to be had 
at a fair, prize or no prize.” And she walked 
through the crafts exhibits. Here was a group of 
Hawaiians weaving mats and bags from strips of 
pandanus fronds. There was a weathered old man 
hollowing out a canoe from a log of koa. Yonder 
was a beautiful display of Japanese dolls. 

She lingered, too, at the jam and the preserves 
booth, where samples were being given, deciding 
that she liked the pineapple with papaya best. She 
reached the bakery booth in time to see the coconut 
cake entered for Tutu take first prize. Happily 
she accepted blue ribbon and money for her good 
friend. She had almost forgotten the flower booth 
and her lei when she heard her name being called 
over a loud speaker. The flower booth was paging 
Maile. 

Back to the booth then, she went, her heart 
pounding like a hollow drum. Lo and behold, 
there was her lei hanging among the prize winners. 
Attached to it was a white satin ribbon with the 
words, “Honorable Mention”’ printed on it in gold 
letters. 

She noticed that first prize had gone to a double 
two-tone white and yellow ginger such as she had 
planned to make and enter. 

However, Maile felt little regret as she thought 
about how pleased dear Tutu would be with her 
First Prize in the Baking Contest and the money 
she needed so badly. 

“Honorable Mention” carried no cash prize 
with its title, even so Maile was thrilled that her 
white ginger had pleased the judges to that extent. 
As she took her lei down from the rack, she heard 
a voice familiar and yet unfamiliar address her. 

She turned around. It was the Mayor. She 
had heard him speak at political rallies that she 
had attended with Auntie Kinau and Uncle Solo- 
mon and she had heard him over the radio, but 
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he had never spoken personally to her before. 

“Young lady,” he said, “white ginger is my 
wite’s favorite flower and your lei is so beautiful 
and fresh that I would like to buy it from you for 
her.” 

He held out two crisp dollar bills to Maile. 

Maile thanked him, and impulsively following 
an old Hawaiian custom, she reached up and plac- 
ing the lei around his neck, kissed him. 

The Mayor smiled and said, “I hope you win 
first prize next year.” 

Two dollars, not enough to buy the presents 
she had planned thought Maile. Still plenty to 
buy a treat for the family for dinner. She stopped 
by the poultry stand in the market on the way 
home and picked out the plumpest hen. Already 
she could taste the wonderful /au/aus Auntie 
Kinau would make with it. 

Tutu, of course, could explain how the whole 
thing had come about. The menehune had man- 
aged the thing, switching paper bags, in the first 
place, later arranging the flat tires on the bus. 
And all to make sure Maile, too, would have 
good fortune after being so kind to Tutu. 
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As told by 

SIDNEY OKASHIGE 
Liliho School, Honolulu 
Chairman, Oahu Elementary Council for JR 






oo JUNiIoR Rep Cross in Hawaii plays a very 

important part in our homes and schools. We 
are being taught leadership, world understanding, 
safety, and many other things by the Junior Red 
Cross at various chapter workshops and training 
centers. We also sent two delegates to the Inter- 
national Study Center at Hood College, Frederick, 
Md., last summer. 

The whole program starts with the councils 
right in our own schools. In my school our coun- 
cil consists of representatives from 4th, Sth, and 
6th grades who meet once a week. Our favorite 
projects are making wall decorations and tray 
favors, baking cookies, and putting on programs 
for various institutions. 


It’s not a must but a desire on our part to make 


Sidney Okashige (left) and Karen Hamai of Liliho 
School take cookies to patient at Kaimuki Home. 



























people happy with a cookie or a short visit or a 
song. We are learning by doing these things and 
putting into practice the proverb, “‘it is better to 
give than to receive.” 

In my school I was elected chairman of our 
council for this year, and then later I was also 
elected chairman of our island council. Last sum- 
mer, as an experiment, I was very lucky to be 
asked to attend the fifth annual JRC leadership 
training center of Hawaii Chapter, held at Camp 
Erdman, Oahu. Usually only junior and senior 
high school students attend. At the center I 
learned a great deal about Junior Red Cross. It 
was this training that helped me to organize a 
council in my school. 


Continued en 





entertains JRCers who had come to entertain him! 


. IN ACTION 


7 Comic hula, called “Tutu E,” is danced by JRC 
member from Palolo School at party at Lunalilo 
Home. 





Lincoln School, Honolulu, fifth graders 
make ceramic ashtrays for hospitals. 


In Hawaii we would all like to meet in one 
piace to learn about JRC programs, but the size 
ot membership on the eight Hawaiian islands 
makes this impossible. So councils are set up on 
each island to which representatives from each 
school, whether public, parochial, or private, are 
sent. 

We on Oahu (the island on which Honolulu 
is located) belong to the Oahu Elementary Council 
of AJRC, which meets three times a year at various 


places. Each school sends two delegates to this 





council. 

The chairman of the various island councils 
then meet together in a group known as the Terri- 
torial Council. 

One of our aims in the Declaration of Principles 
is, “working for better human relations throughout 
the world.” Many of our projects include people 
in other lands, such as the International School 
Art Program and correspondence album. 

Here in Hawaii we have many races. We go 
to school and play together. Some of the ancestors 
of the people of Hawaii today came from such 
lands as Japan, Portugal, France, England, Spain, 
China, Korea, the Philippines, and even Czecho- 





slovakia. We have a fine opportunity here to pro- 


Candlelight ceremony is held for installation of 
officers of Oahu Elementary JRC council. world fellowship in a democratic nation. PAU 


mote world understanding and set an example of 
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M. NOWAK 


Pear to common opinion, not all children 
At least not 
before the fifth grade. Then the picture changes. 


in Hawaii swim like fishes. 


Each year, by arrangement with the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Hawaii Chapter stages 
a “‘learn-to-swim” program for all fifth grade 
students within the city limits of Honolulu and 
certain other island areas. Instruction is given 
during school hours as part of Physical Education. 

All available pools and beach areas are turned 
over to the project, which is scheduled for six 
weeks during April and May. A completely volun- 
teer corps of Red Cross Water Safety Instructors 
gives its time to teach the youngsters. Many are 
members of the police and fire departments who 
Others are 
housewives, coaches, physical education instructors. 
All combine their efforts to see that each fifth 


grader earns his Beginner Certificate. 


teach during their off-duty hours. 
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Three fifth-graders in Honolulu get deck- 
side training in swimming. 


Girls from Kaahumanu School, Honolulu, 
learn swimming do’s and don’‘ts from 
Robert Harbottle (left) and Sam Wallace, 
Water Safety instructors. 


The program was started in 1932 under Dr. 
Francois d’Eliscu, Colonel of the Army and com- 
manding officer of the famous d’Eliscu Rangers 
who made history in the South Pacific. 

Today, one of d’Eliscu’s former Rangers, Sam 
Wallace, coordinates the activities. Mr. Wallace 
is a Physical Education graduate of the University 
of Hawaii and Safety Services Director of the 
Chapter. 

Swimming classes are organized to accommo- 
date 15 students per instructor with 15 to 100 chil- 
dren being trained in a given location at one time. 
Transportation to and from swimming areas is 
arranged for each child at a nominal fee by a three- 
way cooperative effort of the Transit company, 
Department of Instruction, and Red Cross chapter. 
Nearly 4000 youngsters were trained last year and 
the estimate for this year’s enrollment is even 
higher. PAU 


The Scarlet Cardinal 


How Kualelo and his sister Lani play “Charlie 
Chan detectives” in solving a mysterious robbery 
in Hawaii. 


KUALELO came into the kitchen and dropped 
his few unsold newspapers onto the table. He 
picked up a juicy papaya melon from a bowl and 
started eating it. 

“Hey, Lani, what do you think! Some guy stole 
a $9,000 ring from a woman at the Moana Hotel. 
She is offering $150 reward for any clue.” 

Lani put down the lauhala mat which she was 
weaving. ‘Oh, if we could only get the reward!” 
she cried. ‘Mama is not getting any better and 
the doctor says she must have a complete rest. 
Auntie Akahia could take care of her if we could 
get her to the Island of Maui.” 

‘How much is the ticket?” 

“A round trip is almost $19. With $150 we 
could send Mama to Maui, and pay the doctor for 
taking care of Daddy.” 

‘Does the doctor know yet when Dad is getting 
out of the hospital ?” 

‘He told me today that Daddy would be there 
another month but he won’t be able to work for 
6 months. It’s a good thing school is out so that 
I can work all day on the lauhala mats.” 

Lani’s large dark eyes began to sparkle. ‘‘Kua- 
lelo, let’s go to the Moana Hotel; maybe we can 
find a clue.” 

Kualelo looked at his sister seriously. He shook 
his head. “I don’t think we can,” he said thought- 
fully. He opened one of the newspapers and 
spread it out on the floor. “ “The Island Police 
are forced to admit that there is no clue of any 
kind,’” he read slowly. “‘In the opinion of this 
reporter it is a case for the ingenuity of a Charlie 
Chan.’ Who’s Charlie Chan?” he asked. 

‘He was a famous Hawaiian detective in fiction 
—like Sherlock Holmes, only better,” his sister 


By EMMA JEAN JOHNSTONE 


Photos by Arthur H. Jones 


said proudly. ‘But read something that’s useful 
to us,” Lani said. ‘How did Mrs. Laws discover 
the ring was lost, and things like that?” 

“Let’s see,” Kualelo said. ““M-m-m. Oh! Here’s 
something. ‘Mrs. Laws suspected that the dia- 
mond was loose in its setting and was going to take 
it to a jeweler. She had wrapped it in a piece of 
tissue paper and was tying the paper with string 
when the telephone rang. Someone wanted to see 
her in the lobby. When she went out of the room, 
she locked the door. She was in the lobby only 
3 or 4 minutes, went back to the room—and found 
the ring gone!” 

Lani tore the large leaf she held in her hand into 
pieces of equal width so that she could weave them 
into the mat. ‘“Couldn’t some maid have come in 
and taken the ring?” she asked. 

“Let’s see if it says anything about that.” He 
read for a few minutes in silence. “ ‘All the em- 
ployees in the hotel have been questioned and all 
of them have water-tight alibis,’”” he read. 

“Could someone have come in through the win- 
dow?” Lana suggested. 

“The table was by an open window,” Kualelo 
said. ‘It says here that the room is on the second 
floor of the hotel. People were down in front and 
would have seen anyone climbing in the window. 
Besides, the police went into all that and said 
positively there was no trace of anyone entering.” 

Lani jumped up and ran to the bedroom where 
“Could Kualelo 
and I go to the beach for a little while, Mama?” 

“Do, Lani,’”” her mother said. “I worry about 


her mother was lying in bed. 


your working so hard.” 
“Oh that’s all right. I like making the mats.” 
“And Lani,” added the mother as the girl turned 
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away, “why don’t you bring Kapa back with you. 
You'll need her to carry the mats to market and 
it will save you a trip to get her later.” 

Lani’s face brightened. She was a conscientious 
girl and she had not, until now, felt quite right 
about leaving her work to go out detecting. She 
bent to kiss her mother’s cheek. 

“That's a wonderful idea,” she said. “It isn't 
far up the beach to where she’s grazing near the 
lighthouse.” 

“Come, Kualelo,” she said merrily, tossing back 
her long dark hair. Two dimples came into her 
cheeks. “We're now Charlie Chans!”’ 

As they ran across the beach the sands felt warm 
to their bare feet. Kualelo sold papers in front of 
the hotel and knew most of the people who worked 
there. He went in to see Mr. Milton, the Ameri- 
can who worked at the desk in the lobby. 

“Aloha, Kualelo. What can I do for you?” 
Mr. Milton asked cheerfully. 

“My sister and I are going to try and find a 
clue about the ring, Mr. Milton,” Kualelo said. 

“I wish you could, Kualelo,” Mr. Milton said. 
“It hurts the hotel to have such things happen.” 

“Can we see the room from the outside, Mr. 
Milton? Maybe we can find footprints or some- 
thing the robber dropped. You know we have 
lived on the Island all our lives and maybe we'd 
notice a clue a stranger wouldn't.” 

Mr. Milton’s eyes twinkled. He called to a bell- 
boy, ‘Pauli, run outside and show Kualelo Mrs. 
Laws’ room. Two Charlie Chans have come to 
find the ring.” 

From outside the hotel Lani and Kualelo looked 
up at the second story window in silence. It was 
on the side of the building away from the noise 
and confusion of the beach. It would have been 
impossible for anyone to have climbed to the 
second floor without a ladder. With people pass- 
ing by all the time anyone on a ladder would have 
attracted attention. 

“We'll first examine the ground under the win- 
dow,” Lani said. “You take that side and I'll 
take this.” 

They searched carefully, but found nothing. 

Next they looked at the wall to see if there 
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were any marks that would show that a ladder had 
been placed there. As far as they could see, the 
wall was untouched. Lani looked at the open win- 
dow. There was a dense cluster of hibiscus close 
by. A beautiful red cardinal bird flew past. 

Suddenly something clicked in Lani’s mind. 
“Kualelo!”’ she shrieked. 

Kualelo jumped. “Golly, what is it?” 

Lani ran toward the bush. Kualelo cautiously 
followed. The bird darted past their heads, scold- 
ing loudly. “Go away,” Lani said, waving her 
hands in the air. ‘Help me find the nest, Kualelo!”’ 

Kualelo was a good enough detective to follow 
orders. Together they searched the bushes. 

At last they found the cardinal’s nest. There 
were three eggs in it, and that was all. 

Lani sighed with disappointment. ‘Don’t touch 
them, Kualelo,” she said, letting the branches of 
the hibiscus drop back. “Come away. The poor 
thing is afraid we may hurt her eggs.” 

“Whatever . . 

“Well, it was an idea, anyway. Lots of birds 


.” began Kualelo, mystified. 


like sparkling things to decorate their nests. I 
just thought maybe, with the window open. . .” 


Kualelo, one of the “Charlie Chan detectives” in 
the story, shown selling newspapers in Honolulu. 








Lani, Kualelo’s sister and partner in solving the 
mystery, is pictured astride the “Kona Nightingale.” 


“Say, you've got something, Lani,” said Kualelo, 
staring at her. “And do you know what? When 
I took Kapa up to grass near the lighthouse I saw 
a lot of cardinals flying around. It’s not so very 
far away as a bird flies.” : 
But Lani now was discouraged. “There must 
be lots of nests up there. How could we find the 
one? It seems kind of hopeless.” 

“It was a good hunch,” returned Kualelo loy- 
ally. “Come on, we've got to go anyhow to pick 
up our Kona Nightingale.” 

The burros of Hawaii are called Kona Nightin- 
gales because they “sing” in the night. 

Together the two “Charlie Chan detectives” ran 
toward the lighthouse. Kapa, their Kona Night- 
ingale, was waiting for them under the trees. 

A scarlet cardinal flashed by. From her beak 
trailed a long piece of grass. 

They watched the bird fly to a nearby tree and 
without a word Kualelo ran to it and climbed up. 

Lani stood watching breathlessly. Was that a 
bit of paper sticking out of the half built nest? 

“Sorry,” said Kualelo to the bird that fluttered 
anxiously above his head. “You're going to have 


to make yourself another nest. We need this 
one.” 

He took the half-built nest carefully in his 
cupped hand and descended the tree to where Lani 
was waiting. 

Lani looked into the nest, her heart beating fast. 
Yes! There was tissue paper torn to bits with a 
string attached to one piece. Was it the paper 
that had been wrapped around the ring? Was 
the ring in the nest? 

Her brown fingers explored. As she forced an 
opening, a bright fire gleamed. Breathlessly she 
dug down and pulled out a sparkling gem. 

“Golly!” whispered Kualelo. 

Holding the ring tightly, Lani ran as fast as she 
could to the lobby of the hotel. Kualelo ran beside 
her. The Kona Nightingale, thinking it was some 
new game, trotted happily at their heels. 

People stared as they ran up the steps. 

“Here! What's the trouble?” Mr. Milton put 
a restraining hand on Lani’s shoulder. 

Without a word Lani showed him the ring. 

Mr. Milton stared unbelievingly at the fiery 
diamond. ‘Where did you get this?” he asked. 

“In a cardinal’s nest out by the lighthouse,” 
Lani said with a little catch in her voice. 

“Well, jumping fishhooks!’” Mr. Milton ex- 
claimed. “Hold it tight for a minute, Lani.” 

He lifted the telephone and called Mrs. Laws 
in her room upstairs. Kualelo and Lani heard 
excited squawks coming through the earpiece. Mr. 
Milton held it a little away from his suffering ear. 

“She's coming right down to see you,” he said. 
“And she’s bringing her check book with her!” 

The elevator door flew open and an American 
lady hurried across the lobby. 

“Where is it? Where is it?’ she cried. 

Lani shyly opened her hand and there was the 
ring sparkling in her palm. 

“My brother climbed a tree and found it in a 
cardinal’s nest,”’ she said. 

“But it was Lani’s idea,” put in Kualelo. 

“Hey! Hey!’” laughed Mr. Milton. “Introduc- 
tions first. Mrs. Laws, meet the Charlie Chans, 
master detectives of Hawaii!” PAU 


(Courtesy World Youth magazine, and the author.) 
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: Illustrated by 


Tim Evans 


IF 


THERE WERE NO 


Schools 


During 1957 in honor of the 100th birthday 

of the National Education Association, 

schools throughout the country are paying 

tribute to our teachers and the fine work they do. 
Did you ever stop to think what it would be like 

if there were no schools? JRCers in Omaha, 
Nebraska, tell what they think would happen 


if we had no schools. 


A LAND without a school should be a happy 
one. But, just think, if you were playing ball and 
a storm came up. TV went haywire, so you de- 
cided to play indoor games. But since you couldn't 
read the instructions, everyone fought about the 
rules. So you decided to look at books. Pictures 
in a book are fun to look at if you know what they 
illustrate, but they are irritating if you don’t know 
what the story is. 

Suppose the storm lasted 2 or 3 days. Think 
how bored you would get! You couldn't play 
cards because in most games you have to keep 
score. I think school would be pretty exciting 
after this monotonous way of life. 

You don’t just learn to read and write in school; 
you learn to organize games and to be willing to 
play field as well as bat. So going to school isn’t 
so bad after all. 


—DIcK OLDFIELD 
South Lincoln School 
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YOU MAY THINK a land without a school would 
be pleasant, but think. If we could not read or 
write, we could not read books, write letters, or 
drive cars because we could not read stop signs. 

It is a privilege to go to school, and we are very 
fortunate to have this opportunity. Abraham Lin- 
coln walked many miles a day to go to school when 
he didn’t have to go. He knew the importance of 
school. 


—JiM SOLOMONSON 
Vinton School 


A LAND without a school would be a backward 
land. Education plays an important part in a 
country’s history. 

Way back when the United States was only 
thirteen colonies we needed the educated people 
to govern. With their help our country has gone 
forward to self-government. 

A land without a school would go backward 
instead of forward. Interest in new things is 
aroused through education, interest in how to do 
things better than our fathers did. One example 
would be farming. Our farmers, through educa- 
tion, are learning how to take care of their land 
and how not to wear it out. 

A land without a school would not have its 
people living as long as those do in educated 
countries because babies would not have the same 
chances for a long and healthy life. 

A land without a school would not have any 
scientists, ministers, inventors, musicians, poets, 
writers, architects, business men, astrologers. It 
would be a land without those things that are 
needed for a well-balanced life. Also educated 
people are less likely to be prejudiced and intol- 
erant. 


—JANIS KNOLLA 
Monroe Junior High 


THE LAND without a school would be like a 
car without brakes. Because a child without some- 
thing to do would run around loose and become 
a hoodlum. A child without an education would 
never get started in a good job. We do not know 
how lucky we are to have good schools and be able 
to get a good education. 


—CAROL CATANIA 
Lincoln School 


THIS Is my idea of what a land would be with- 
out schools. Everyone has to have an education 
to obtain a job, and if there weren't any people 
to run machinery and all the necessities we need 
in life, it wouldn’t be much of a world to live 
in. If it weren’t for schools we wouldn’t have 
any doctors or nurses to take care of the sick; no 
engineers to construct sewers or other means of 
sanitation. There wouldn’t be any scientists, 
chemists, to discover chemicals to make life easier 
and healthier. Also we wouldn’t know facts about 
our surroundings as well as about people in other 
countries. A land without schools would be boring. 


—FRANCES ROMERO 
Train School 


JUST THINK of the fun we could have if we 
didn’t have to go to school! Or, could we? With- 
out school few of us would ever make anything 
of ourselves. Education is the basis of our lives. 
The standard of living would be very low, and 
different from now. People would just be making 
a living by working with the soil. The progress of 
science and inventions would be at a standstill. 
Our lives would be shorter without new medical 
progress. All of these things come from education 
and research. 


—Mary McCastin 
Blessed Sacrament School 


THERE WOULD be an end to progress. We would 
be living in a backward age. I am sure I wouldn’t 
want to live like my great-great-grandmother did. 
Before long we would live like the cave men did. 
I think that it would be disastrous to have no 
schools in our land. I am thankful for schools. 


—MAxXINE VACA 
Castelar School 


ONCE THERE WAS a land without a school. The 
people in that land were very dumb. They did 
not know about God either. They did not know 
how to build homes so they lived in caves, which 
were dark and damp. All they did was hunt 
people and wild animals with sharp rocks and 
clubs. They had no schools. 


—STEVEN MEYER 
Florence School 
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THE HEART 
OF THE HIBISCUS 





The hibiscus is the flower of Hawaii. 
It grows everywhere in the islands. 
This is a legend of old Hawaii as told 
by Betty Allen. 


ONG AGO when the islands were new, and 
L fairies and little men roamed the valleys, 
there was a king and a queen and a little princess. 
The little men and the fairies used to care for the 
flowers. They would paint the hibiscus red, or 
pink, or yellow. The little men worked very hard 
wrapping all the coconuts in their hard shells. 
Everyone worked, that is everyone but the little 
princess. She liked to play. While all the others 
were working she was down at the beach. She 
did not mean to be naughty, but it was so much 
more fun to chase the tiny sand-crabs along the 
sandy beach. 

Sometimes she hid away in a seashell or curled 
up in the heart of a rose. Then how she would 
laugh as the rest of the fairies and the little men 
searched and called for her! 

But one day her mother caught her as she tried 
to slip away. Holding fast to the little princess, 
the queen led her to a great pile of long velvety 
pistils. They are the long, slender tongues that 
hang from the beautiful hibiscus flowers. The 
queen held very tight to the princess’ hand. 

“Here, my daughter, you have played long 
enough. You must work,” said the queen. ‘Here 
is a needle and thread; you must carefully sew 
a pistil in the heart of each hibiscus. Sew them 
hrm and tight.” 

The queen gave her daughter a needle of purest 
gold and thread as fine as the web of a spider. 

Tears came to the eyes of the little princess, she 
had wanted to play with her gold fish that morn- 
ing. The more she thought of all the fun she could 
have had, the angrier she became and the tears 
fell faster and faster. 

When we are angry, and our eyes are full of 
angry tears, we cannot see. So it was with the 
little fairy princess. As she stuck the needle into 
the long pistil she felt a sharp pain in her finger. 





Lo! A tiny drop of blood fell into the heart of the 
hibiscus flower. | 

“You bad, bad flower,” cried the princess, stamp- 
ing her foot on the ground. “You have made me 
prick my finger!” 

“Not I,” sighed the hibiscus, “it was your own 
anger that made you blind.” 

The little princess started to stamp her foot 
again but, when all the proud flowers hung their 
heads, she was suddenly afraid. Never before had 
a fairy harmed a flower, and now in the heart of 
all the hibiscus blooms there appeared a bright 
red spot. 

“Because you were angry and let tears of anger 
blind you, we must, from now on, carry this drop 
of blood in our hearts,” whispered the flowers as 
they hung their heads in sorrow. 

“T-I'm so sorry,” sobbed the little princess, and 
she tried to wash away the drop of blood with her 
tears, but it was in vain. 

“We will forgive you,” sighed the flowers, “but 
remember, that which is done in anger, whether 
it is word or deed, will always leave a spot of blood 
in the heart of someone and tears can never wash 
it away.” 

“T will never hide from work again,” sobbed 
the princess, “nor will I ever let angry tears blind 
me.” All the while her tears were falling faster 
and faster, but they were not tears of anger now. 

From that day on the little princess never hid 
away when there was work to do, and always her 
fingers were gentlest, when, with the golden 
needle and the thread as fine as the web of the 
spider, she sews the slender pistils into the hearts 
of the hibiscus. 

Today one can still see the drop of blood in the 
heart of the beautiful hibiscus. PAU 


(From “Legends of Old Hawaii,” Tongg 
Publishing Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, 1944) 
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(From Child Songs from Hawaii 
by Ermine and Elsa Cross; re- 
print courtesy Katherine D. Cross.) 





Flowers of Hawaii 


Here in Hawaii, we have many varieties of flowers. 
Some of these flowers are sewed into leis. The 
plumeria, orchid, and hibiscus are the most common 
flowers in Hawaii. The orchid is the prettiest and the 
sweetest which everyone admires. There are several 
kinds of orchids like the cattleya, vandas, dendro- 
diums, and the honohono. March and April are the 
seasons for growing them. The vanda is an all year 
round orchid which is very popular for making leis. 
You may either sew it as a whole flower or pinch the 
petals off. 

In planting these orchids you must have a stump 
of moss or a clay pot. First shred the moss into small 
pieces. At the bottom of the pot you should first 
place a few pieces of charcoal or clay, then put the 
shredded moss in with your plant and cover it up. 
You must give orchids plenty of sunshine, not too 
much water. About twice a month or so you can put 
fertilizer on it. Orchid planting and raising is one of 
the popular hobbies among grownups and children. 


—GAIL YAMACHIKA 
Kawananakoa School 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Foods of Hawaii 


I am a Japanese boy, and I am 13 years old. The 
foods I eat are mostly Japanese and Chinese foods. 
Others are Hawaiian, Korean, and American. We 
Japanese and Chinese eat rice every day with chop- 
sticks. 

Japanese mostly like cabbage with sashime and 
tofu. Sashime is raw fish, and tofu is soy beans. 

Some Chinese foods I like best are beef, tomatoes, 
and mustard cabbage. 

Hawaiian foods are poi, lau lau, Kalua pig, 
tomatoes, crushed salmon, and haupia. Poi comes 
from the taro plants, lau lau is beef cooked in ti 
leaves under steam. Haupia is chiefly made of coco- 
nut and cream. 

Many people like these Hawaiian foods, so why 
don’t you try them? No one can tell if he likes them 


or not, until he eats them for himself. 


—RONALD SUGIMOTO 
Kawananakoa School 
Honolulu, Hawati 





PINEAPPLE SHELL BOATS 


Cut the whole pineapple lengthwise into halves or 
quarters, depending on size. Trim leaves to make a 
neat appearance. Carefully cut the fruit away from each 
portion, leaving a wall of fruit about 1/,-inch thick on 
the shell so that it will hold its shape. Filled with diced 
fruits, such as pineapple, papaya, and bananas, and 
topped with grated coconut, the pineapple boat gives an 
attractive service for fruit salad or dessert. 


COCONUT FRITTERS 


5 cup enriched flour 1 cup grated fresh 
coconut 
; Cup evaporated milk 


tablespoon melted but- 


teaspoon salt 
teaspoons sugar 
teaspoon baking 
powder ter or margarine 
2 eggs, separated 


Add coconut, milk, 

Beat egg yolks slightly and add to coconut 
Blend thoroughly and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Drop mixture by tablespoonfuls into hot 
deep fat (350° F.) and fry until golden brown. 
with caramel or lemon sauce. Yield: 14 fritters. 


Sift dry ingredients together. 
and butter. 
mixture. 


Serve 


CHICKEN AND LUAU 


(Loo-ah-u—leaf of the taro plant) 


4-lb. chicken 
teaspoons salt 


2 bunches luau leaves 
(spinach may be used) 
cups coconut milk, 1 cup water 


scalded 
Disjoint chicken and cut into serving pieces. Place 


in a saucepan, cover with hot water and add salt. 
to the boiling point. 


Bring 
Rinse 
chicken in warm water; replace in liquid and cook slowly 
until tender. 

Wash (spinach) leaves thoroughly. Remove 
stems and fibrous parts of veins (does not apply to spin- 
ach). 
until wilted. 


Drain off liquid and save. 


luau 


Place in saucepan, add water, cover, and cook 
Add fresh hot water 
Drain and add water again 
When 
Add coconut 


Drain thoroughly. 
and continue cooking. 
during cooking (once is sufficient for spinach). 
tender, drain and cut into small pieces. 
milk. 

Place chicken in large serving dish. Add 2 cups of 
hot chicken broth from which the excess fat has been 
removed. Place the luau (spinach) and its sauce over 
the chicken. Yield: 6 servings. 


PINEAPPLE-MANGO CRISP 


6 slices wholewheat bread 

14, cup melted butter or 
margarine 

14, cup brown sugar 


1 cup crushed pineapple 


1 cup mango slices 


Few drops lemon or 
lime juice 


Use large cookie cutter and cut rounds of bread from 
each slice. Brush rounds with the butter. Arrange the 
remaining scraps of bread on the bottom of an 8-inch- 
square baking pan. Cover with the sugar, pineapple, 
and mangoes; add lemon juice. Place the buttered 
rounds of bread over the top to form a crust. Bake at 


350° F. for 30 minutes. Yield: 6 servings. 
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HAWAIIAN 
GAMES 


By DONALD D. MITCHELL 


of Kamehameha Schools and Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, author of “Ancient Sports of Hawaii” 


Uma is a Hawaiian game 
that is called ‘‘Indian 
Wrestle” in the U.S. The 
object is to force the hand 
of your opponent to the 
ground. 


In old Hawaii games were enjoyed by young and old, whether they took part or 


merely watched. Great sports tournaments called mokomoto were held during the 


daytime, while quieter games kept the people busy far into the night. 


Most of the old Hawaiian games call for a single player to match his skill and 


strength against an opponent or sometimes a small group of opponents. A referee 


directs each contest and keeps score. 


Directions for playing a few of the most popular games are given here with short 


descriptions of them. Those who take part will have more fun if they wear play 


clothes and can go barefoot, although shoes can be worn. 


° 
Kuwala Po’o 
Racing by Turning Somersaults 


Suitable for boys and girls of all ages. 
A grassy playfield is best for this race which 
is as amusing to the spectators as it is fun 
for the contestants. Allow 3 to 6 feet between 
contestants because they cannot see clearly 
enough to keep in a lane during the race. 

Directions: Line up along the starting 
line and at the signal from the referee do 
a series of forward rolls or somersaults to the 
finish line. A referee may clock the first one 
to cross the line. PAU 


Ho’o Kaka’a 


Racing by Turning Cart Wheels 
This race is like Kuwala Po’o except that 
the contestants race by turning cartwheels. 


Kula’l Wawae 


Foot Pushing 


Suitable for boys of all ages. Girls may 
play if they wish. Players pair off and sit 
on the grass or on a mat. Each attempts to 
unseat the other by pushing against his feet. 
Two out of three wins may declare a victor. 

Directions: Sit facing your opponent, far 
enough from him so that your toes and the 
balls of your feet make good contact with 
his when your knees are flexed. Brace your- 
self by placing your hands flat on the ground 
behind you and keeping your arms. stiff. 
Push with your feet using a steady thrust or 
shorter surprise drives. 

Your spectators are more entertained by 
your victory if you are able to push your 
opponent over on his back with his feet high 
in the air. You also score if you unseat him 
and cause him to move even a little from his 
position on the ground. 





Loulou 
Pulling Interlocked Index Fingers 


Suitable for boys and girls of all ages. 


Two players stand in a ring some 6 feet 
in diameter which can be chalked on a gym- 
nasium floor or formed by a circle of rope 
on a grassy field. 


Directions: Face your opponent in the 
ring and at the signal from the referee lock 
the index fingers of your right hands. 





Pull with a straight pull, do not twist or 
jerk. You score if your opponent releases 
his hold or you are able to pull him out of 
the ring while you remain inside. Two out 


of three will make you the loulou victor. 


No’a 
Hiding a Pebble 


Suitable for mixed groups of all ages. 

Secure a small pebble, a marble, or even 
a coin, and 5 materials to use as hiding places. 
These may be 5 piles of sand, 5 pillows or 
bundles of cloth. 

Directions: Select 2 teams of 5 or so play- 
ers each. Sit in 2 rows facing one another 
with 5 bundles between the rows. 

Decide which side is to hide the pebble 
first and select the player to hide it. The 
player then holds the pebble in his hand with 
his thumb pressing it against his palm and 
fingers, palm down. He kneels in front of 
the 5 bundles and places his hand under each 
pile in turn. Sometime during this the peb- 


ble is released and hidden under one of the 
bundles. 

The players on the guessing side watch the 
muscles and tendons of the hand and arm of 
the person hiding the pebble. Even his 
countenance may give a clue as he releases 
the stone. 

The members of the guessing team confer 
and their leader touches the bundle which 
they believe holds the pebble. The one who 
hid it turns that bundle over to verify their 
guess. 


In Loulou the loser here 
falls at left. The winner 
remains in the ring. 


If correct, the guessing team scores a point. 
The pebble is retrieved and the guessing side 
proceeds to hide the stone. The game con- 
tinues until one side has earned 5 points or 
some score agreed upon before the game. 


Pa-uma 
Standing Wrist Wrestling 


Suitable for boys above kindergarten. 

Players face each other and clasp right 
thumbs while standing. The fingers are 
brought tight around the outside of the oppo- 
nent’s hands. Each attempts to push his 
opponent's hand to his opponent’s chest. 


Directions: Face your opponent and grasp 
his right thumb. At the signal from the 
referee, try to overcome your opponent's 
thrust and push his hand to his chest. You 
score when his hand touches his chest. Two 
wins out of three will make you the 
champion. 
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Baby Ducks Adventure 


A read-aloud story for 


the younger boys and girls 


by FRED CORNELIUS 
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oe RepD HEN tried to keep Baby Duck close 
to her. “It is a dangerous thing for a baby 
she told him. 


But Baby Duck would not listen to his mother. 


to go out of the barnyard alone,” 


He could see no danger. He wanted to go places 
He did not like the barnyard. He 
wanted to run away and be by himself. So, when 


and do things. 


Little Red Hen told him to stay near her, he paid 
no attention. 

It was raining. Little Red Hen wanted to stay in 
their small house where it was dry and warm. 
But this did not suit Baby Duck. He liked the 
rain. He wanted to swim in the muddy ditch near 
the barn. 

Little Red Hen clucked for him to come back 
when he started to the ditch, but Baby Duck went 
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right ahead. He dived into the muddy water, and 
soon he was swimming down the little stream. 

The current was so swift he could not turn to 
the right or left. He had to go straight down the 
ditch. He tried to 
turn around and go back, but the water carried 


Faster and faster he went. 


him on. 

It was fun, all right, but soon Baby Duck was 
going so fast that he became frightened. He tried 
again to turn around and go back, but he could 
not make it. He tried to swim to the bank, but he 
could not do that either. All he could do was to 
go on downstream. 

He was soon out of sight of the barnyard and 
he began to wish Little Red Hen was near him. 
But she was so far away he could not hear her 
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clucking. He could not even see the barn. 
Suddenly the muddy ditch ran into a small pool. 
The water in the pool whirled around and around, 
and Baby Duck went around and around with it. 
He was carried under water so many times he was 
almost drowned. He could not swim in the whirl- 


ing water. “Now I will be killed for sure,’ he 
thought. “I am sorry I did not stay with my 
mother.” 


At last he shot out of the whirling pool and 
started down another muddy ditch. Here, things 
were almost as bad as they had been in the pool. 
He was ducked under water several times. He was 


almost frightened to death. He stopped even 


trying to swim and just let the water take him 
where it would. 
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Farmer Green came run- 
ning to the stream just as 
Baby Duck was swept into 
the whirlpool. 


Little Red Hen set up a terrible alarm when she 
saw Baby Duck start down the muddy stream. 
She cackled and cried, and made a big racket. 

Farmer Green heard the little hen’s call for help 
and came running to see what was wrong. ‘“What 
in the world is the matter?” he asked Little Red 
Hen, and for answer the little hen ran to the ditch. 
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Farmer Green followed her to the ditch bank. 
At first he could see nothing but muddy water. 
He looked upstream, and he looked downstream, 
but he could see no little duck. 

Then he ran down the bank, and he saw 
Baby Duck just as he was swept into the whirl- 
pool. 

Farmer Green ran as fast as he could and got to 
the pool just as the duckling was starting down 
the other ditch. He soon overtook the distressed 
baby, and with a long stick, he was able to rake 
the little fellow out. 

He took Baby Duck back to the house and 
wrapped him in a warm cloth. Soon the little 
adventurer was quite warm and felt much better, 
so Farmer Green took him back to Little Red Hen. 
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Illustrated by Harry Goff 


She was overjoyed to see him and pushed him 
under her warm wing. 

There he stayed for a long time. He was feeling 
mighty good and safe now. It would be a long 
while before he would try another adventure on 
his own. That kind of thing was too risky for 
a Baby Duck. PAU 
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Sopningtine Vere, 


Springtime 
I like to think of springtime 
And all the flowers that grow, 
The tulips and the daffodils, 


That were underneath the snow. 


The birds will soon be coming north, 
With songs so gay and bright, 
To see them busy building nests 


Is such a pretty sight. 
—GODELLE DETWEILER 
Keelersville School 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 


Away Goes Winter 
Spring is here, 
Because I hear 
The birds all singing, 
Music bringing. 
Away goes winter’s cold, cold looks. 
And out come all dad’s fishing hooks. 
—KENNETH STEPHENS 


Granada School 
Alhambra, California 


Everything Is New 
The wind blows softly through the trees, 


The flower buds are opening, 
And through the breeze the birds will sing, 
And everything is new to me. 


—DAawn LEE BEERS 
Royal Heights School 
Joplin, Missouri 


Spring 
Everything is getting green 
Spring is such a pretty scene, 
With singing, playing, lots of laughter, 
So much fun from there on after. 


—JACQUELINE KELLIHER 
School No. 15 
Paterson, New Jersey 
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The Sea 


I love the way the ocean washes the sand 
from my feet, 
The way the waves pound the rocks in beautiful 
rhythmic beats, 
The way the seaweed floats along with the tide, 
The way the jellyfish swim, side by side. 
—SHARON DOWLING 


Campus Laboratory School 
San Diego, California 


The Forest 
The night is cold and clear, 
Stars shine bright. 
Eerie and beautiful is the moon. 
Somewhere a village clock slowly strikes 
midnight, 
An owl hoots, a whippoorwill slowly sings 
its sad tune. 





Deep in the forest all is peaceful and quiet. 


Suddenly, the still is broken 
By the chattering of a chipmunk— 


The whole woods come alive with scurrying 
animals. 


As quickly as it began, the confusion stops, 
Serenity reigns once more. 


So passes a night in the forest. 


Peaceful and quiet are the inhabitants, 
Yet ready to hurry away at the 
Slightest sign of danger. 


Through the green haven seeps the sunshine, 
The hours of rest are over. 
On their way rush the busy little animals. 


—MARGARE? GIBBONS 
Ray School 
Chicago, Illinois 





Signs of Easter are everywhere as JRCers 


plan for bringing cheer to shut-ins. 


EASTER FAVORS, thousands of 
them, are assembled by JRCers in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, for hospitals. 


is photo 


Betty Jane Nez 





A DISH GARDENS for shut-ins are a 
favorite project at California School for 
Blind, Berkeley. 


EASTER EGG TREE trimmed by Washing- 
ton Park School JRCers (Paterson, N. J.) 
is presented to children’s ward, St. 
Joseph's Hospital. 
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EASTER PARTY given by JRCers brings happiness 
to children in Special Method class in Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark. v 











Children to Children 


American JRC members are helping 

all they can to make life happier for 
young Hungarian refugees through gifts 
of clothing, food, toys, gift boxes, 

and school chests, amounting to 

date to over $142,680. 





Margit, little Hungarian refugee, enjoys her gifts at 
a party at Camp Kilmer, N. J., arranged by U.S. 
Army and American Red Cross. 

Two Hungarian children select dolls in Red Cross 
distribution hall at Camp Kilmer, N. J., assisted by 
Mrs. Ben Platt, volunteer from nearby Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. Chapter. v 





Hungarian refugee girl in 
Austria, wearing overalls she 
has just received, shows off 
her new shoes. JRCers in 17 
countries contributed $115,- 
000 to buy clothing for over 
6,000 refugee children. 
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OYS AND GIRLS, all 370 of them, at the 
Iowa School for the Deaf in Council Bluffs, 


Iowa, are busy workers in Junior Red Cross. 
Perhaps their favorite activity is filling gift boxes 
to be sent overseas. Groups of members have 
fun going to the stores to buy the articles which 
all enjoy packing. 

Classes in first aid and water safety are popular 


Boys and girls at lowa State School for Deaf, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, enroll for service in JRC. 


with the deaf students, too. The instructor uses 
sign language in his classes and they all get along 
fine. They have a right to be proud of the 
swimming certificates they earn. 

Although these boys and girls may not be 
able to hear sounds, they certainly are not deaf 
to the needs of others and what they can do 
about them. 





« unior hed Cross Aymnn 


Words by Ethel Blair Jordan Music by EvelynBurwell 
Arranged by Marion Vree 
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Si a ce eniciancisieall 
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make men free. When child-hood friend-ships are world-wide, Neus 











a- ges will be glor-i- fied. Let child love 

SE ceeds! 
a 
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Illustrated by JoF Irwin. 


A favorite song of Hawaiian Juniors 





